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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

"The Matrilineate Again" 

Under this title Dr. A. L. Kroeber contributes to the October- 
December number of the American Anthropologist a reply to my article 
on "Matrilineal Kinship and the Question of its Priority" in the fourth 
volume of the Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association. 
His reply is a powerful statement of the case for the priority of patri- 
lineal institutions in North America. It is based upon the claim that 
the matrilineal peoples were in most cases the most advanced in civiliza- 
tion, and that, 

the evidence as a whole indicates the very powerful probabilitj* that nearly every 
nation in North America has reached the matrilineal condition from the patri- 
lineal, the unilateral reckoning from the bilateral, exogamy from a previous non- 
exogamic state; or at least that the apparent drift, so far as our mental eyes can 
at present follow it, has been predominantly in this direction. 

He does not discuss the specific evidence for the former prevalence of 
matrilineal institutions in tribes now patrilineal. On the contrary, he 
reproaches me for so doing with "special pleading." He goes on to say: 

Every possible contrary instance is examined, harried by cross examination, 
confronted by contradictory witnesses, its credibility or inherent probability 
doubted on special or general grounds; 

This is an astounding charge. I have always understood that the 
examination of the disputed facts was the best way — in many cases the 
only way — to arrive at the truth. And this is precisely what I have 
tried to do — not as Dr. Kroeber suggests, as an "attorney seeking judg- 
ment in favor of a client," but as a dispassionate scientific enquirer. 
As I stated at the opening of my article, I proposed 

to enquire what are the cases in which descent (and therefore kinship, for kinship 
depends upon descent) is counted through the father, and in which this mode of 
reckoning has been claimed as so far primitive that it is impossible to get behind 
it to any earlier definite social order. Having discovered them I shall endeavor 
to test the claim by the help of such means as are at my disposal. These cases 
are chiefly found in North America and Australia; accordingly it is to them that 
our attention will be directed. 

My article was not devoted exclusively to North America. But it would 
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have required a volume to discuss adequately the facts throughout the 
entire world, and it was unnecessary to do so where they were not in 
dispute. I therefore selected only the two areas in which the facts were 
contested, and confined my attention to the cases disputed. I submit 
that this procedure was perfectly regular — in fact was exactly the pro- 
cedure demanded by the present state of the scientific controversy. 

This rejoinder must of necessity be short. I need not here discuss 
the details of the five propositions laid down by Dr. Kroeber. Let it 
be granted for my present purpose that 

Within the confines of exogamy, patrilineal reckoning prevails among the less 
advanced nations [of North America], and every important acme of civilization 
is situated among matrilineal peoples. 

The geographical relations between the matrilineal and patrilineal 
peoples, pointed out by Dr. Kroeber himself, strongly suggest that the 
relation between their institutions is something closer than one founded 
on an independent evolution from a common origin in a bilateral reckon- 
ing, such as rules among the Eskimo — to say nothing of the fact to which 
I drew attention, that no people having once attained to a bilateral 
reckoning had ever been known to abandon it in favor of reckoning 
along one line solely. Neither Dr. Kroeber nor anyone else has, so far 
as I am aware, ever attempted to produce evidence of such abandonment; 
and though he alleges it as probable, the allegation is, I venture to think, 
a mere guess for which no solid ground appears. 

This being so, either matrilineal reckoning must have emerged out 
of patrilineal reckoning, or vice versa. Now the greater general advance 
of patrilineal peoples elsewhere than in North America is admitted, 
as I understand, by Dr. Kroeber and those whose views he shares. But 
it is claimed that in North America the case is different, and that, 
since there the peoples possessed of the higher degree of civilization are 
found to be generally, though not universally, matrilineal, therefore the 
patrilineal organization is the more primitive. This inference is, how- 
ever, by no means inevitable. The greater advance in civilization of 
patrilineal peoples in other parts of the world points to an organic 
connection between paternal descent and progress in civilizations, which 
should induce a close scrutiny of the relation between maternal descent 
and the other constituents of the civilization of the Iroquois and similarly 
organized tribes, with a view to defining exactly that relation and 
ascertaining its history. Dr. Kroeber complains that I do not attempt to 

correlate the social institutions of peoples with other aspects of their civilizations, 
or with these civilizations viewed as such. 
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I am quite alive to the importance of doing so, but that was not my 
business in the offending article. There I was occupied in pointing out 
certain facts in the institutions of Sioux and Algonkins which had 
dropped from sight amid other considerations. There is one thing that 
cannot be left out of account in such correlation: the connection which 
seems to exist between matrilineal institutions and an agricultural 
civilization, based as it is upon female organization and labor, not only 
in North America, but elsewhere. This would lead to resistance of 
paternal, and a consequent prolongation in strength of maternal, institu- 
tions. On the other hand, the nomadic life of hunters would result in 
the enhanced importance to the family and authority of the husband and 
father, and tend to change the reckoning of descent, as it has done in 
Australia. If so, then matrilineal reckoning cannot be relied on as an 
essential constituent or a product of the advanced civilizations of North 
America, for it may be a survival of an earlier stage, and conversely 
patrilineal institutions may be a relatively modern development. In 
these circumstances it is important to enquire whether the institutions 
of partilineal tribes contain any evidence of a previous "matrilineal 
reckoning; for this would be crucial. Accordingly this is what I have 
done, and I submit with success. For such evidence has been found, 
embedded like fossil remains in geological strata, among the very tribes 
where it was summarily denied. The evidence may be challenged, or 
its effect may be attenuated, or conceivably even destroyed by explana- 
tion; but it cannot be merely ignored or pooh-poohed as "special 
pleading." I will not retort the charge of special pleading; but I cannot 
think that Dr. Kroeber's description (American Anthropologist, vol. 19, 
P- 578) of my procedure is generous, or even quite fair. So long as the 
evidence stands it must be correlated with the other facts; it will not 
do simply to appeal to general considerations. 

But while general considerations have no validity in the teeth of 
actual facts, they may legitimately be arrayed in support of such facts 
once proved. Dr. Kroeber thinks otherwise. The influence of bloody 
wars, with their results in the destruction, amalgamation, or banishment 
and wandering of tribes, and the consequences, direct and indirect, of 
white settlement cannot be denied ; but they are waived aside as irrele- 
vant. Nor does he attempt to account for the extraordinary colluvies 
gentium in California. The cases that brought together tribes so alien 
from one another in blood, language, and institutions must have operated 
from one side of the continent to the other, on tribes in various stages of 
evolution, through a long period of time, and must have dislocated and 
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disrupted many ancient traditions and institutions. "Integrate the 
evidence," by all means. That is a scientific course; but before you 
"accept the results that eventuate" take care that you have not over- 
looked important though possibly awkward, facts, and that you have 
given due weight to every argument. 

With regard to any purely incidental allusion to the case of the 
Sia, as Dr. Kroeber puts the matter it would seem as if I had invented 
the explanation of their violation of their laws of exogamy, whereas 
I simply quoted Mrs. Stevenson's account. Does Dr. Kroeber deny it? 
I did not refer to the case of the Zuni because their organization was 
not in dispute — not because, as he sarcastically suggests, "the case is too 
lacking in significance to refute or mention." It is significant; but I 
am sure that its significance is exactly such as would be convenient to 
the advocates of the priority of patrilineal institutions. 

Finally, I am happy to concur with Dr. Kroeber in his disclaimer 
of nationalistic aims. The field of science and scientific history is, as he 
says, international. Science knows no national boundaries. Least of 
all could I, who am so largely indebted to the anthropologists of the United 
States, be guilty of any nationalistic aims; and I am equally sure 
that Dr. Kroeber on his side needs not to plead for acquittal. What 
both of us desire as the result of this friendly encounter is the advance- 
ment of scientific truth, and nothing else. 

E. Sidney Hartland 

HiGHGARTH, 

Gloucester, England 

Comments on the Above 
I GRATEFULLY acknowledge Mr. Hartland's sustained courtesy under 
provocation. We appear to diff'er chiefly in the degree of objectivity 
which we accord to isolated "facts" when they collide with correlations. 
Biologists control a mass of integrated data which show that in general 
insects begin their careers as eggs and pass through a more or less larval 
and often pupate form before they reach the final or adult stage. If a 
newly discovered butterfly is known only in the adult form, we do not 
therefore conclude that the species lacks the preceding forms. In fact, 
should it be asserted that any given species had been observed to change 
from imago to larva, the observation would be doubted, not accepted as 
a "fact," on the ground of being contrary to all known cognate data. 
The observation would have to be repeated on the full life history of the 
species in question, and under every safeguard against error, before 
serious attention could be granted it. 



